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GHANA: KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


All values in millions of US dollars converted at the official exchange 


rate of one cedi = $0.87. All data for end of period, unless otherwise 
stated. 


A B C D(1) E 


1973 1974 1975 Z 1976 
Change 


INCOME, PRODUCTION 


GNP at Current Prices 3021 
Per Capita GNP, Current Prices 320 
Agricultural Production Index 

(1961-65=100) (USDA) 114 
Cocoa Production (1000 LT) (Crop 

year ending Sept.) 418 397 
Gold Production (1000 Tr.0z.) 728.8 532.5 
Diamond Production (1000 Carats) 2350.6 1040(2) 
Manganese Production (1000 LT) 352.2 132(2) 
Bauxite Production (1000 LT) 348.8 114 (2) 
Aluminum Production (1000 LT) 150.0 149 


MONEY AND PRICES 


Money Supply 1262 
Total Central Government Debt 

External Debt 
Interest Rates (Commercial)Z 12.5 
National Consumer Price Index 

(1963=100) 725.8(3) 
Govt. Capital Expenditure, FY 280 (4) 
Budget Deficit, FY 652(5) 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 


Gold & For. Exch. Reserves (Net) 205 208 101 37 
Balance of Pmts., Current Acct. +128 -187 -41 -49(5) 
Balance of Trade +178 -89 +16 +6 
Exports, FOB 635 732 808 488(6) 

U.S. % 13.2 11.7 11.4 

U.K. Z% 18.0 14.5 

Germany Z% 11.1 8.2 
Imports, CIF 821 792 

U.S. 2 10.7 16.1 

U.K. 2% 14.5 15.0 


(1) E compared with same cumlative portion of C (4) Planned 
(2) As of June 30, 1976 (5) Estimate 
(3) As of Nov. 1976 (6) As of July 31, 1976 





SUMMARY 


As in most developing countries, foreign trade is a key 
element in the economy of Ghana. Exports of a few raw mate- 
rials provide the foreign exchange for vital imports. Cocoa 
has long been the mainstay of Ghana's foreign earnings, ac- 
counting for about 60% of export receipts. The 1976-77 cocoa 
harvest is estimated at 320-330,000 tons, off 17% from the 
previous year. World prices reached record levels ($2.01 per 
pound in New York in February 1977), however, and cocoa re- 
ceipts should be high. 


The outlook for sales of wood and wood products, Ghana's 
second most important export, has improved since the reces- 
sion in Europe in 1974 and 1975. Minerals remain an impor- 
tant but static export; in 1975 gold, manganese, bauxite and 
diamonds combined accounted for 13% of exports. 


Ghana's imports include a wide range of consumer and 
capital goods, foodstuffs and increasingly crude oil. Imports 
of industrial raw materials are also large, as 50-80% of the 
content of local manufacturing output is made up of imported 
inputs. The growth of exports has failed to keep pace with 
the demand for imports and the Government attempts to allocate 
foreign exchange to priority goods through import licensing. 


Inflation has worsened and is the chief problem in the 
domestic economy. The national consumer price index rose 
58% from November 1975 to November 1976. Inflationary pres- 
sures have been fueled by poor harvests, shortages of im- 
ported goods and Government borrowing to finance the budget 
deficit. Increased imports and greater farm production may 
ease these pressures, but the future is uncertain. 


In spite of a sluggish economy, Ghana's imports from the 
U.S. have expanded. The United States provided 16% of Ghana's 
imports in 1975 and data for the first nine months of 1976 
show increased U.S. sales. Agricultural commodities, lubricat- 
ing oil and a wide range of manufactures, primarily producers' 
goods, account for the bulk of U.S. sales. Financing from the 
World Bank, U.S. AID and other agencies will enable Ghana to 
carry out rural development projects and the Kpong Dam hydro- 
electric project. These efforts will require imports of 
construction and road building equipment and agricultural in- 
puts such as fertilizer and implements. U.S. exporters of 
equipment for mining, timber and wood processing and commer- 
cial fishing may also find a market for their products. Many 
investors, notably those in the trading sector and in companies 
long established in Ghana, have been unable to transfer their 
profits for many years. Little new foreign investment can be 
expected until investors can be assured of a better climate. 





Production - Outlook Mixed 


Agriculture, Forestry and Fishing 


Agriculture, forestry and fishing account for around 50% 
of Ghana's Gross Domestic Product. Cocoa, by far the most 
important cash crop, has usually accounted for at least 60% 
of Ghana's export earnings. Small peasant farmers account for 
the bulk of the cocoa grown in Ghana. Because of relatively 
low internal prices, old trees and labor shortages, however, 
cocoa production has tended to decline in recent years. The 
1976-77 crop is estimated at 320-330,000 tons, down 17% from 
the previous year. World cocoa prices reached $2.0 per pound 
in early 1977 and Ghana's receipts should be at or near the 
1975 figure of $553 million (cocoa and products). 


Food crops such as corn, rice, peanuts, cassava, and 
yams are grown but are mainly for domestic consumption. The 
Government of Ghana program to achieve self-sufficiency in 
locally grown commodities, Operation Feed Yourself, has en- 
joyed mixed success. Harvests were off in 1974 and 1975, 
and were particularly poor in 1976, and food imports have in- 
creased. Ghana's food production will depend on weather con- 
ditions, agricultural credit policy and other production 
incentives. 


Wood and wood products are Ghana's second largest ex- 
port, but the recession in Europe reduced demand in 1974 and 
1975. Exports of these products reportedly increased in 1976. 
Logs and lumber have accounted for around 90% of these exports, 
but Ghana is hoping to expand local wood processing, especial- 
ly in knocked-down furniture. 


The country has a relatively well developed ocean fishing 
industry, but continues to be a net importer of fish. 


Mining, Manufacturing and Construction 


Ghana has a sizeable industrial base, which accounts for 
over 20% of the GDP and employs 10% of the labor force. 
Minerals have traditionally been an important source of foreign 
exchange. Gold is the most important mineral product, but 
bauxite, manganese and diamonds are also produced. Gold out- 
put was valued at $84 million in 1975 but with prices down, 
when 1976 earnings figures become available they will probably 
show a drop. Diamonds, manganese and bauxite output was valued 
at $30 million in 1975. Total mineral output has tended to 
stagnate in recent years. 
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Textiles, plastics, tobacco, brewing, tires and aluminum 
smelting are among the manufacturing industries in Ghana. The 
country's factories depend heavily on foreign inputs, and raw 
materials account for 50-80% of the content of manufactured 
goods. Because of the foreign exchange constraint, imports 
of industrial materials have been cut and many local plants 
have operated far below capacity. Local manufacturers general- 
ly report that 1977 foreign exchange allocations for imported 
inputs are higher than those in 1975 and 1976, however. In- 
dustrial production should therefore show a rise from the low 
levels immediately preceding. 


Current data on construction are unavailable, but build- 
ing activity appears to be on the up-swing. Construction 
costs are high, as most building materials, including clinker 
for cement, are imported. 


Government, Finance and the Balance of Payments 


This fiscal year, July 1, 1976 - June 30, 1977, current 
expenditures are estimated at $960 million, up 26% from the 
previous year, while receipts are set at $943 million, up 
24% over 1975-76. In previous years, however, expenditures 
have been underestimated and revenues overstated. The budget 


deficit has risen sharply since 1971-72, reaching $354 million 
in 1974-75, or one-third of expenditures. This deficit has 
been financed chiefly by borrowing from the banking system. 

As a consequence, the money supply increased 39% in 1975 and 
42% in 1976. 


Widely fluctuating cocoa prices and the growing demand 
for imports have been major elements in Ghana's persistent 
balance of payments problems. Because of the price increase, 
the bill for Ghana's crude oil imports rose four-fold in 1974. 
This, together with a loosening of import controls,resulted 
in a balance of payments deficit of $187 million in 1974. 

More effective import controls and higher export earnings in 
1975 resulted in a surplus of $132 million. Balance of pay- 
ments data for 1976 are not yet available, but the provi- 
sional trade figures reveal a small deficit in the first seven 
months of the year, compared with a surplus in the same period 
of 1975. The deficit on services, notably transportation, 
insurance, travel and interest payments, has tended to increase. 


Excessive liquidity in the economy, lower agricultural 
output and import restrictions have intensified inflationary 
pressures. The national consumer price index (which assumes 
"essential commodities" really are available at ceiling 
prices) rose 58% from November 1975 to November 1976, the 
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latest data available. Prices of staple commodities such as 
rice, sugar, milk and soap have been "controlled" for some 
time, and in March 1976 the Government added a program to 
control the actual distribution of these goods. In spite of 
these measures, the consumer price index, influenced primari- 
ly by prices of local food, continues to climb, while consumer 
goods become more scarce. 


In an effort to dampen inflation, the Government, em- 
ployers and workers recently agreed to limit wage increases. 
The agreement attempts to hold wage increases for lower paid 
workers to 35%. Increases for those making over cedis 4,000 
($3,478) per year are to be limited to 2.5%. The agreement 
also recognizes that higher agricultural production is impor- 
tant in reducing inflation. The agreement is to be reviewed 
in mid-1977 and a new minimum wage is to be set. 


Foreign Assistance - for Rural Areas 


Bilateral donors and international financial institutions 
have provided much of the capital for Ghana's development ef- 
forts. The World Bank has financed large-scale projects 
and the United Nations has a program of technical assistance. 
The major bilateral donors are the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Federal Germany and Canada, while several other 
countries have more modest capital and technical assistance 
programs. The European Economic Communities also provide 
aid. Over the past few years development programs have 
generally emphasized rural development and increased agri- 
cultural output. The typical Ghanaian farmer has a few acres 
which he works with very little capital input, using tradi- 
tional agricultural methods. U.S. AID and the Government 
of Ghana are now discussing a project which includes approx- 
imately $30 million in U.S. fertilizer and other agricul- 
tural inputs, agricultural credit, and seed multiplication 
and distribution over four years. 


By far the largest development project on the horizon 
is the Kpong Dam, a 160 MW facility to be built on the Volta 
River just south of the existing Akosombo Dam. The project, 
to cost an estimated $237 million, is financed by the 
Canadian International Development Agency (CIDA), the Fond 
European du Developpement (FED), the World Bank, the Saudi 
Fund for Development, the Arab Bank for Economic Development 
in Africa, among others. The World Bank is also studying 
projects for additional highway construction and rehabilita- 
tion, the expansion of sugar cane production, and rural 
development. Another hydroelectric project at Bui on the 
Black Volta may be constructed in the 1980's. 





U.S. - Ghana Trade Expanding 


The United States has long been a key market and a major 
supplier of Ghana. In 1975 the U.S. displaced the United 
Kingdom as Ghana's number one supplier, accounting for 16% 
of total imports, and U.S. sales to Ghana in the first three 
quarters of 1976 were up over 1975. Wheat, cotton, tobacco, 
lubricating oil and a wide range of manufactured goods have 
been the main American exports. Development projects, notably 
those financed by AID and international lending institutions, 
should continue to offer export opportunities to American 
suppliers. The Kpong project and road building should in- 
crease the market for construction equipment. Rural develop- 
ment efforts should broaden the market for agricultural in- 
puts, including irrigation equipment, fertilizer and implements. 


Wood and wood processing, mining and commercial fishing 
are major economic activities that offer possibilities for 
expansion and modernization. U.S. suppliers of capital equip- 
ment for these industries should study the market potential 
for their products. 


In September 1976 the Government of Ghana established 
the Ghana National Procurement Agency (GNPA) to be the sole 
importer of several commodities, including cotton, wheat, 


paper and fertilizer. The aim of the GNPA is to save foreign 
exchange by consolidating the orders of all importers through 
competitive bidding. The GNPA's calls for tender are 
regularly reported to U.S. subscribers to the Department of 
Commerce Trade Opportunities Program. Firms wishing the 
tender documents on a regular basis should register with the 
GNPA, Private Mail Bag, Ministries Post Office, Accra, Ghana. 


In late 1976 the Government re-instituted special un- 
numbered import licenses. Such licenses allow businessmen 
to use their own foreign exchange holdings to import goods 
prohibited or severely restricted under the regular import 
licensing regulations. Special unnumbered licenses may offer 
limited opportunities to U.S. suppliers of restricted im- 
ports, primarily consumer goods. 


While the United Kingdom has been Ghana's number one 
trading partner, the U.S. has generally been the second 
largest customer and in 1975 took 11% of Ghana's exports. 
Cocoa and cocoa products account for the bulk of American 
imports from Ghana, but the U.S. is also the main buyer of 
the aluminum ingots produced by the VALCO refinery. 





Investment - Considerable but Stable 


The VALCO aluminum refinery, owned 90% by Kaiser 
and 10% by Reynolds, both American firms, is the largest 
single foreign investment in Ghana, producing aluminum bars, 
ingots, etc. from imported alumina. With the fifth "potline" 
completed, the VALCO investment exceeds $200 million. Texaco, 
Mobil, Firestone, Union Carbide, Sterling Products, Pfizer, 
and Johnson's Wax are also included in the small number of 
American firms with direct investments here. The Government 
of Ghana has discussed tourism projects with a few U.S. firms, 
but so far these projects have failed to materialize. 


Because of Ghana's historical ties with the United 
Kingdom, many British firms have investments in Ghana. France 
and Germany are also important investors, and a German group 
is planning to build a free trade zone in Tema, Ghana's 
major port. 


Ghana's continuing foreign exchange constraint and 
uncertainty about the official policy toward foreign in- 
vestors has inhibited new foreign investment. Most ex- 
patriate firms in Ghana have been unable to remit their 
profits because of foreign exchange restrictions. Implemen- 
tation of the Investment Policy Decree, 1975, twice post- 
poned, was accomplished by January 1, 1977. The aim of the 
legislation was to stimulate local participation in many 
industries by requiring foreign owners to sell stipulated per- 
centages of their shares to Ghanaians. Although the required 
shares of most foreign controlled companies have now been sold 
to Ghanaians, foreign exchange has not been made available to 
remit the proceeds of these forced sales and no deadline for 
such remittances has been set. New foreign investment will 
depend on assuring investors that they can transfer the pro- 
fits from their Ghanaian operations and otherwise can ex- 
pect a warmer investment climate than is currently the case. 
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